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RECOGNITION OF GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION 
IN NOMENCLATURE. 1 

BY LEYERETT MILLS LOOMIS. 

It seems inborn in the human mind to desire to know the names 
of objects, and if the objects are new, new names are invented. 
When the South Atlantic States were settled back in 1600, the 
English colonists named our Robin after its English namesake — 
in their eyes, longing for the familiar things of England, the Robin 
of the New World was the Robin of their old home. But in the 
Mockingbird they found no European counterpart ; they could 
give it no onamatopoetic name, for it had the notes of all birds, so 
they called it the Mocking Bird. A quaint old writer, who has 
hidden his identity under the initials ‘ T. A./ and whose tract is one 
of the rarest in the long list of Americana, in writing of the birds 
of Carolina, says: “ Birds the Country yields of differing kinds 
and Colours .... For Pleasure, the .... blew bird, which wan- 
tonly imitates the various Notes and sounds of such Birds and 
Beasts which it hears, wherefore, by way of Allusion, it ’s calPd 
the Mocking Bird ; for which pleasing Property it ’s there esteem’d 
a Rarity.” 

Later came Mark Catesby, the ornithologist, and proceeded to 
give a new name, for the trick that ornithologists have of giving 
new names to familiar birds, is an old trick, as old as the trade of 
ornithology. This new name for the Mockingbird, which appeared 
in Catesby's sumptuous folio, ‘The Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands,’ was Turdus minor citiereo-albus 
non maculatus . 

Turdus minor cinereo-albus non maculatus , however, was not to 
be lasting ; a master mind came into the world, an iconoclast. 
This image-breaker was Linnaeus, who had genius for system — 
his ‘Systema Naturae ’ reduced ornithology to system. The Mock- 
ingbird, still the sweet singer of the Southland, is given a new 
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name, Turd its polyglottos; Turdus the name of the genus and 
polyglottos the name of the species. 

Along the way cut out by Linnmus numerous bird students 
traveled. Boie in 1826 took the Mockingbird out of the genus 
Turdus and put it in a genus of his own, giving the genus the name 
Mimus , the species name remaining as polyglottus ; the whole name 
of the Mockingbird thus rehabilitated was Mimus polyglottus. In 
1827, Swainson likewise instituted a new genus for the Mocking- 
bird, styling it Orpheus. 

Vigors, in 1S39, in working up the birds obtained by the ship 
‘Blossom ’ in her voyage along the Pacific Coast gave the Mock- 
ingbird the specific name leucopterus , coupling it with the generic 
name Orpheus , for he supposed he had discovered a new species 
of Mockingbird. 

In 1858, Professor Baird thought possibly he had found a long- 
tailed Mockingbird in California, and tentatively named it Mimus 
caudatus. In 1865, Dr. Coues called the Mockingbird of Arizona 
Mimus polyglottus , var. caudatus. 

The last author, Dr. Mearns, to deal with the Mockingbird, 
tells us in ‘The Auk ’ for January, 1902, that there are two kinds 
of Mockingbirds in the United States ; namely, Mimus polyglottos 
polyglottos , Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. I fear it will be said that 
ornithologists have advanced backward from the binomial Mimus 
polyglottus of Boie toward the Turdus minor cinereo-alhus non macu- 
latus of Catesby. 

With partial knowledge of geographic variation, came departure 
from the binomial system. Mimus caudatus of Baird was found 
to intergrade with the eastern bird and was reduced to Mimus 
polyglottus , var. caudatus. Later the leading American ornitholo- 
gists agreed to leave out the abbreviation var., and have the pure 
trinomial, as in Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. With this change, 
the term subspecies came into vogue, supplanting the word variety. 
Then followed a period when great series were accumulated, and 
subspecies multiplied, and now a large part of the United States 
birds bear trinomials- — even Catesby is outdone, for he called the 
Cardinal by the binomial, Coccothraustes ruber , while in the last 
systematic work on American birds the Cardinal has this cogno- 
men, Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis — in short, cardinalis three 
times, and out. 
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The study of specimens has made known geographic variation, 
as such study has made known individual variation and variation 
in sex, age, and season. Systematic ornithologists have groped 
their way into the light ; of the sixteen variants, bearing trinomials, 
among California ‘ swimming birds,’ fifteen were first described 
as species. 

The Song Sparrow from Petaluma, California, originally desig- 
nated Ammodromus samuelis , has become a sort of classic illus- 
tration of the way the facts of geographic variation have dawned 
upon the minds of systematic ornithologists. 

Variation in sex and season in like manner has added to the 
darkness; for example, the male and female of Williamson’s Sap- 
sucker have been placed in different genera, and the winter and 
summer plumages of the Marbled Murrelet have each been 
described as distinct species. 

Nomenclature has been a means in gaining knowledge of varia- 
tion. In seasonal and sexual variation it has proved a temporary 
structure. Is this not also true in geographic variation ? Is not 
nomenclature (binomial or trinomial) in geographic variation a scaf- 
folding to be torn down rather than the edifice that is to abide? 

Granting all that is unfolded in the most elastic theories of 
evolution concerning incipient species — it matters not whether 
they hail from islands where geographic variation breaks down in 
individual variation, or whether they be the artificially selected 
sections from regions where the arid passes into the humid — we 
are still confronted with the question : Is the science of ornithol- 
ogy to be advanced or retarded by continuing the recognition of 
geographic variation in nomenclature ? 

A glance at later American works on ornithology, containing 
life-histories as well as the systematic aspects of the subject, 
reveals that variants are often treated in the same manner as full- 
fledged species; both are given a vernacular name, description, 
habitat, and biography. For example, the variant of the Murre 
occurring on the Pacific is placed on the same footing, in this 
respect, as the Tufted Puffin, notwithstanding the hiatus that 
separates the Tufted Puffin from all other birds ; the Tufted Puffin 
represents complete isolation of a form, the variant of the Murre 
variation within the bounds of such an isolated form. Whatever 



